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OUR COLORED PLATE. 



On the opposite page we give the first of a 
series of colored plates, intended as practical illus- 
trations of decoration, designed and reproduced 
for the use of those among our subscribers who 
being located at points outside our large cities, 
find it difficult to keep advised of the prevailing 
taste and ideas in wall and ceiling adornment. 

It has long been our wish, and is now our in- 
tention, indicated by this present plate, to give 
pur readers monthly intelligence, in the form of 
colored prints or lithographs, of the changes or 
the improvement in the forms of room decoration. 
In some instances this can be shown by original 
designs, as in the series of lithographic plates just 
completed for us, in other cases copies of existing 
decoration from the best known modern houses in 
this and other cities, will better indicate to the 
reader the true treatment of the interiors of to- 
day. Whichever it may be that will convey the 
greatest amount of information and instruction 
and contain the greatest number of ideas, that we 
certainly shall elect to give. 

The patterns shown in this issue are modeled 
upon the style of the Renaissance, which promise 
to be the favorite or popular form of ornamenta- 
tion. We shall follow this up with the prevailing 
modes in decoration, and trust our readers will 
gather many valuable and useful suggestions from 
our efforts. 




From descriptions of the new yacht, Nourma- 
hal, built for Mr. William Astor, it appears as if 
the designers had let slip a grand opportunity 
for something better than mere magnificence. 
There can be no doubt that the construction of 
the craft as such, is as perfect as possible. It is 
of steel throughout, and is regarded as a marvel 
of strength and beauty. The owner's gig in the 
davits, thirty-five feet long, is built of cedar and 
finely finished in hard woods. A strong metallic 
life boat, twenty- eight feet long, is among other 
structural equipments noticed, as are also six 
rifled .breech-loading steel guns abaft the entrance 
of the main saloon. Altogether for the Nour- 
mahal, viewed from the standpoint of utility, may 
well be claimed the highest rank among structures 
of its class. With such qualities of scientific per- 
fection might best have been united an ideal 
beauty vastly above the white and gold splendor 
applauded by present eye-witnesses. We have 
already had a prodigious amount of Queen Anne, 
Louis XV., and Moorish decoration— sometimes 
good — ashore, one need not go to sea to taste 
beauty of those forms. And the building of the 
ship should inspire some fresh poetic sentiment, 
as in antiquity, if anything can. Our great gain 
on classic times in practical consideration is, un- 
fortunately, still to be measured by the want of 
high esthetic principles once founded in the char- 
acter of the people. It is only necessary, in illus- 
tration, to compare with some of the old ships 
such as Athenaeus describes, with their fine 
mosaics and floral arrangements, the new decora- 
tive scheme in pleasure craft, of which the Nour- 
mahal may be taken as the richest example. The 
social hall of this yacht, as we are informed, is 
distinguished by a Queen Anne style, and from it 
leads a grand stairway finished in beautifully 
carved mahogany. The hall and passage way 
with which it communicates below are in white 
oak exquisitely wrought. The main saloon is also 
richly carved in white mahogany with decoration 
in the Moorish style. It contains a cabinet in 
each corner and an extension table in St. Domin- 
go mahogany, the ceiling being in white mahog- 
any with frescoed panels. A magnificent Moorish 
chandelier finished in gold bronze and oxidized 
silver, is specified as occupying a place in this 
room in the center of a large arched skylight, and 
furnished both with oil and electric lamps, while 
four handsome bracket lamps in Moorish style, 
and four pairs of electric lights are set in elegantly 
chased bands in the ceiling. The old ship Geron 
had nothing to compare with this wondrous and 
magnificent system of lighting, nor had it any- 
thing like the blue plush upholstery here, with 
old gold passamenteries, and with curtains to 
match. But it stirs the esthetic sensibilities to 
read of the structural embellishment of the old 



Geron. Here also in the new yacht are bath-rooms 
in unvarnished red cedar and tiling, with every 
convenient invention. Of the state rooms, one is 
finished in sycamore, one in cherry, another in 
white oak, and yet another in white maple, each 
being furnished with a folding washstand and 
other luxurious conveniences undreamed of in 
classic arrangements of navigation. In the owner's 
suite of apartments the furniture is covered with 
blue tapestry. The maids' room is in Eastlake 
style. In the ladies' saloon in Louis XV. style, 
painted white and relieved with gold on the orna- 
ments, the sofas are covered with old red silk 
damask, the same material forming the portieres. 
Here the bookcases, the escritoire, and the piano 
are all of rosewood. In short, the furnishing of 
the Nourmahal is like that of a palace without a 
single unique feature, so far as has been learned. 
No cost has been spared in producing in it with 
little variation what may be found, thousands of 
times over, on land. 



The recent discovery of some antique lamps 
within the tops of the vaults beneath Christ 
Church, Boston, formerly the North Church, calls 
attention newly to other interesting objects in the 
furnishing of that historic building which is being 
restored under the supervision of Mr. Van Brunt. 
Of the lamps themselves, it is proper to state that 
no distinct evidence exists for the current surmise 
that these are the identical lamps used by the 
sexton, Robert Newman, as signals in the belfry 
to communicate the intention of the British to 
Paul Revere. Nevertheless this is not improbable. 
It is a matter of fact that Newman retreated 
hastily from the belfry to elude the English, by 
whom he was afterward arrested, and it is sug- 
gested that he may have thrown away the lamps 
which are just discovered. This idea is aided in 
popular belief by a report of two lamps being 
exhumed, whereas absolutely the number taken 
from the tombs amounts to six or seven. It is 
very reasonable to conclude that such lights as 
were used in the church should have served for 
the signal lanterns for which Paul Revere was 
watching on the opposite side of the river at 
Charlestown. But the number of these was 
limited to two. 

"If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light- 
One if by land, and two if by sea, 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm, 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and arm." 

And Paul Revere — 

" Watched with eager search, 
The belfry tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre still, 
And lo ! as he looks on the belfry's height, 
A glimmer and then a gleam of light ; 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes till full in his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns." 

Since their discovery, the present sexton, Mr. 
Downer, has cleansed the lamps from the whale 
oil which they still contained, whereby, with a 
gain in sweetness, has been lost something in 
harmony with the antique impression. The lamps 
are of small size, formed of glass and with tops 
that set upon the necks without being screwed on 
as in the case of modern lamps. They are of 
somewhat varied styles, one of which shows a 
form of ornamentation in the fluting of the glass. 
It is left to conjecture in what manner they were 
mounted. 

The church is in possession of some handsome 
chandeliers of which the history is perfectly 
authenticated. These pieces were captured in 1746 
from a French vessel by the privateer Queen of 
Hungary, having been designed for a Spanish- 
American church, and coming as was stated from 
the Spanish Government. At the same time were 
taken four statuettes carved in wood, and repre- 
senting cherubim, with painted draperies, wings, 
and brass trumpets. These figures have adorned 
the pillars of the famous organ belonging to the 
church, and which is to be supplied with a new 
and more powerful musical construction, while the 
same exterior will be retained. 

In Christ Church is preserved a noted painting 
which is placed above the altar. The subject, 
"The Descent of the Holy Spirit in the Form of 
a Dove," is represented between tainted draperies 
having the appearance of being drawn back at 
either side. Explicit information of its authorship 
and history is not at this time afforded us. An- 
other picture here is the "Last Supper," painted 
by Mr. Johnson of Philadelphia, one of the 
earliest American artists. A bust of Washington 
among the treasures of this church has been long 
in historical dispute. It is known that John 



Wright, a Quaker, modeled a bust from life of the 
Father of his Country in his old age, which it is 
supposed was destroyed by a fire. It is also 
believed certain that the artist made another bust 
Avhich, it is claimed, is this of Christ Church. 
But such identification is disputed by persons who 
find reason to insist that this bust is the work of 
an Italian. Among other objects held as valued 
relics in the church are bibles and a prayer book, 
corning as a gift from King George in 1733, who 
gave also a portion of the communion service ; a 
chalice given by Captain Thomas Tudor, in 1724 ; 
the gift of a baptismal bowl from Arthur Savage 
in 1732, and a receiver presented in 1729 by 
Edward Tassell, one of the well known family of 
that name in Cambridge. 



Hardly better fortune falls to American 
households than in occasional acquisitions of good 
pieces of old English furniture. Through the in- 
fluence of their example, and in a greater degree 
than with anything else with which we are ac- 
quainted, these tend to encourage honest senti- 
ment as connected with a class of construction in 
which transitory showiness is too frequently the 
leading consideration. An opportunity for ex- 
amining valuable specimens of the kind was 
afforded with the Bartholdi Loan Exhibition, and 
a smaller but equally excellent collection has been 
imported recently by the Household Art Company 
of Boston. While the best pieces of this series 
are most satisfactory in their character of furni- 
ture for prolonged service, they furnish such ex- 
amples of rich carving as are not frequently seen 
on our side of the world. One of the best of 
these specimens is a sideboard of the Elizabethan 
era in old oak, and which is elaborately carved in 
every part of the surface. The principal door 
panels of the two closed compartments above and 
below are designed with male and female heads, 
while adjacent panels show masks in slight relief, 
centred in conventional, floral, and arabesque 
decoration extending into the corners and filling 
the remaining space. An effect of variety gained 
by the arrangement of vertical and horizontal 
panels, with different borderings and dividing 
bands is most excellent. The panel forming the 
back of the recess in the central division between 
these compartments is designed with a scene of 
boar hunting, which is boldly carved. Within 
this open space are caryated figures at the front, 
supporting the upper division, and behind these 
are seen heads representing laughter at either 
corner and which serve as brackets. Other heads, 
partially in profile, adorn the brackets at the top 
corners of the lower closed section. The ends of 
the sideboard are wrougrit with corresponding 
richness, with relief designs on pricked panels 
sunken between finely carved bands. In the 
hand work are some of the finest qualities of the 
art as in one of the members of the projecting 
cornice, which is peculiarly fine. The heavy 
mountings are in polished iron. With its deep 
closets, the piece may serve equally well as a 
press to stand in a hall. 

A wardrobe with rougher carvings but of good 
general style and effect seems to be adapted to 
the use of gentlemen, or as a delightful possession 
for a family of boys. Its numerous small panels 
show scenes with mules and monkeys, and Punch 
and Judy show, and similar fancies. The conven- 
iences which most recommend it include a box 
for driving gloves projecting at each side in the 
form of an arc, and enclosed by a series of spin- 
dles. A long compartment of similar projection 
below forms a receptacle for umbrellas. Good 
carved work is shown on a cabinet, which is a 
really handsome piece, with an old Renaissance 
impression of design. This is formed with two 
drawers at the lower part and two shelves above 
with caryated supports, the figures being curiously 
designed. The fronts of the drawers, which open 
with iron handles, are covered with dragon forms, 
of beautiful effect in the carving and arrangement. 
The panel at the back of the first shelf shows the 
scene of Rebecca at the Well, with a palm tree at 
either side. The upper panel is divided vertically 
and each part decorated alike with a conventional 
ornament. As in the case of the wardrobe, this 
piece is distinguished by finely wrought bands 
and borders. Either is sufficient to impress the 
observer with the fact of the substantial value of 
such furniture of old England. A more char- 
acteristic example is in the form of a massive 
settle suitable for a great hall, with oblique side- 
pieces, curiously wrought, and deeply projecting 
top in which are cabinets with handsomely carved 
doors. The back of the deep seat, divided in the 
center, is formed by double tiers of panels to the 
number of three on each side, carved with hunt- 
ing, racing, and woodland scenes, and all the 
strong posts, arms, and separating bars in the 
construction terminate in carved heads. 
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